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One other extract must conclude our present gleanings from 
the poems of Iiywarch, and this we shall take from his Elegy 
on Old Age *, which abounds in historical notices of himself 
and his sons, on which account it may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the most interesting of all his remains. The following tri- 
plet, however, is here introduced for the felicity of the image 
in the last line, which must strike the reader as highly poetical. 

Er yvais i icin o gawg, 

JEv a ragwan rai rheiniawg : 

EsgyU gwattnr oedd waewawr Ihtawg. 

Since I drank wine from the goblet, 
He made an onset before the men of spears : 
Like the wings of the dawn was the gleaming 
of the lance of Duawg. 

Oioaewawr, here translated " gleaming of the lance," is ano- 
ther illustration of the force of the Welsh compound terms : it 
means, properly, that radiation of a weapon, which is occa- 
sioned by the velocity with which it is used. Taliesin, we re- 
collect, has, in one of his poems, the same beautiful image. 



ORIGINAL LETTERS. 

LETTER XV. 

Rev. Goronwy Owen to Mr. William Morris, 
Comptroller of the Customs at Holyhead f. 

Dear Sir, — ftage : vy anwyl gydwladwr dilediaith ! a ddy- 
laswn ddywedyd ; eithr, os chwi a'm hesgusoda am hyn o dro, 
chwi gewch ychwaneg o Gymraeg y tro nesav. 

* Arch, of Wales, vol..i. p. 114. 

t We have great pleasure in the insertion of this Letter, (which, we be- 
lieve, has not before appeared in print,) since every relic, however in- 
considerable, of Goronwy Owen, the most favoured of all the modern vo- 
taries of the Atven, cannot fail to have its charms for the admirers of our 
language and literature. We are likewise pleased to have this opportu- 
nity of resuming a favourite article, and should feel truly grateful to any 
of our readers, that could favour us with any " original letters" of in- 
terest. Such, as have already appeared in the Cambro-Bbiton, may be 
found in vol. i. pp. 14. 53. 133. 175. 255. 329. and 411; and in vol. ii. pp. 16. 
and 158.— Ed. 
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Your's of the 27th ult. I received ; and I must own, I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you and Mr. Ellis, for your good opinion 
of my poor performance*. As to the printing of it, it is to me 
a thing indifferent ; I am no way fond or ambitious of appear- 
ing in print, and commencing author ; for now, thank God, 1 
have no vanity to be gratified by so doing : and, if ever I had, 
my own sense, as I grew up, overtopped and mortified it, and 
this troublesome world (with my narrow circumstances therein) 
has now effectually killed it, root and branch. However, if 
Mr. Ellis and you think it will do any good (besides gratify- 
ing men's curiosity and affording matter for criticism), I shall 
willingly comply with your desire. If it be printed, I like 
your method well enough : I mean, of putting the scripture 
proofs and the interpretation of the more unintelligible words 
in the margin. I am sorry 1 cannot send it you, so prepared,. 
at this time. The reason is, that Mr. Lewis Morris was 
pleased to favour me with an examination ; and he marked out 
some few slips in it as to the poetry, which I have since en- 
deavoured to correct, but with what success I have not yet 
heard : and I am not willing that any thing of mine should be 
made public without the consent and approbation of my tutor f. 
I thought once to have deferred answering yours, till I had 
heard from your brother ; but a post or two is no very great 
loss of time, though the worst to be feared is, that franks are_ 
scarce in Anglesey. Half a sheet of paper, such as the ballad 
is printed on, would contain almost twice as many lines as 
the Cywydd consists of: and, perhaps, (if God enables me, and 
the world allows me time,) I may produce something that may 
be thought, at least, equal to Cywydd y Varn. 

* A Poem on the Day of Judgment, or Cywydd y Varn. 

t This " tutor," Mr. Lewis Morris, in a letter to the Rev. Evan Evans, 
published in the first volume of the Cambrian Register, and dated April 
23d, 1T52, only a few days before the date of this, thus expresses himself 
about Goronwy Owen:—" He is but lately commenced a Welsh poet; 
and the first ode, he ever wrote, was in imitation of your ' Ode on Me- 
lancholy.' His Cywydd y Varn is the best thing I ever read in Welsh. 
You will be more surprised with his language and poetry than with any 
thing yon ever saw. His ode is styled ' The Wish,' or ' Goruned Grontv 
Ddu o Von,' and is, certainly, equal, if not superior, to any thing I ever 
rrad of the ancients." — There is also another interesting letter from Mr. 
Morris on the same subject in the second volume of the Cambrian Regis- 
ter, p. 500.— Ed. 
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If I had time to spare, my chief desire is to attempt some- 
thing in Epic Poetry ; but the shortness of the measures in our 
language makes me almost despair of success. I have not a 
turn of genius fit for ludicrous poetry (which I believe is best 
relished in Wales), and you may see, that the few little wit- 
ticisms in Cywydd y Varv* are rather forced than natural. D. 
ab Gwilym was, perhaps, the best Welshman that ever lived 
for that kind of poetry, and is therefore very deservedly ad- 
mired for it. And, though I admire, and even dote upon, the 
sweetness of his poetry, I have often wished he had raised 
his thoughts to something more grave and sublime. Our lan- 
guage, undoubtedly, affords plenty of words expressive and 
suitable enough for the genius even of a Milton ; and, had he 
been born in our country, we, no doubt, should have been the 
happy nation that could have boasted of the grandest, sub- 
limest, piece of poetry in the universe ■(-. Oiir language excels 
most others in Europe, and why does not our poetry ? It is to 
me very unaccountable. Are we the only people in the world 
that know not how to value so excellent a language ? or do 
we labour under a national incapacity and dulness ? Heaven 
forbid it! Why then is our language not cultivated? Why 
do our learned men blame the indolence of their forefathers in 
former ages for transmitting so little of the learning to poste- 
rity, and yet at the same time wallow in the same security 
and indolence themselves ? This is the case, for aught I can 
see yet, and our posterity, four or five hundred years hence, 
may (for any thing we do to prevent it) judge us to be in this 
age as barbarous and unlearned as we conceive our ancestors 
to have been in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. And, if 
our countrymen write any thing that is good, they are sure to 
do it in English. Pa beth yw hyny and iro blancgen? Are they 
afraid that their own language should gain any thing by them ? 
Or, are they unwilling that their countrymen should get their 
knowledge at too cheap a rate, unless they go to the trouble of 
learning English ? But what would I be at? Certainly we are all 
the offspring of our ancient druids : and, perhaps, it may have 

* A Poem on the Beard. — Ed. 

t Had Goronwy Owen lived to witness the publication of Coll Girynttt, 
lie would have seen even his own glowing conceptions, as to the capabili- 
ties of our language, surpassed by the felicity of that masterly ver- 
sion. — Ed. 
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become natural to us (as it was usual with them) to confine all 
our learning to our own heads, and let posterity shift for them- 
selves, as we have done before them. 

Donnington, May 7, 1752. GoRONWY Owen. 



LETTERS ON BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 



LETTER I. 

Name of the County — Its General Features — Inhabitants — 
Towns — Rivers — The Usk. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAMBRO-BKITON. 

Sir, — Last summer you were pleased to insert my Letters oit 
Radnorshire *, I now send you letters on the contiguous county 
of Brecon or Brecknock, which is supposed to derive its name 
from Prince Brychan, whereas previously to his time it was 
known under the name of Garthmadrin, or Garthmathrin. 
Brychan was the son of Aulach, an Hibernian prince, who 
had married Marchell, the sole heir of her father Tudric and 
by right of whom the lordship of Garthmathrin came to the 
prince, who gave it its present name towards the beginning of 
the fifth century. Much is said of the prolific family of 
Brychan, most of whom were promoters of Christianity and 
devoted to a religious life *. 

The county of Brecon is but small, and contains a good deal 
of upland and mountainous tracts, with a considerable portion 
of arable and pasture land, part of which is very good. This 
admixture of hill and dale gives a diversified aspect to the sce- 
nery, forming that kind of romantic appearance admired by 
travellers and tourists, which this county possesses perhaps 
equally with any in South Wales, excepting Monmouthshire, 
which exceeds any county in the picturesque and sublime, soft- 
ened by the milder features of general fertility and fine wood- 

• See vol. ii. p. 452. We feel much indebted to our esteemed corres- 
pondent for these Letters. We have received eight, four of which appear 
in this Number, and the remainder shall be inserted in our next. — Ed. 

t See "Hora Britannicae," vol. ii. p. 167, and Jones's Brecknockshire. 
[For a Triad relating to Brychan see vol. i. of the Cambro-Briton. p. 
MO.— En.] 



